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SELECTIONS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
WILLIAM DORSEY. 
(Continued from page 339.) 


“ Twelfth month 8th, 1870.—Attended the 
funeral of 8S. H. It was a season of deep 
solemnity, which I think will never be for- 
gotten by any present. Impressive silence 
covered the gathered company; and, as [ 
beheld the hushed manner in which old and 
young thronged to gaze once more upon the 
form of the noble boy, the language arose in 
my heart, “Behold how He loved him!” to 
which I gave vocal utterance, and endeavored 
to show how the Divine power manifest in 
the flesh tenderly felt for the suffering of 
those around Him, and although His visible 
presence was not here to call to life the dead, 
still He was present to comfort those who 
mourn, and bind up the broken and bruised 
hearts. I recalled, also, His blessed promise 
to those who are weary and heavy laden; the 
promised rest for the soul of the believer 
will never fail him. Christ is the refuge for 
all; and, though in the world we shall find 
tribulation, in Him is peace. 

“To the dear young friends the call was 
extended to give heed to the ministration of 
the hour. The mute eloquence of those lips, 
forever sealed in death, was mightier than 
any language that could be uttered by any 
yet in life. 

“Second month, 1871.—On the 14th of last 
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| month I accmmpeaiel some friends to Wash- 

ington, to present President Grant, Secretary 
Delano and Commissioner Parker a paper 
containing the views of a convention of 
Friends representing the six different Yearly 
Meetings, upon Indian affairs. We were re- 
ceived with great consideration; and, in 
accordance with the promise then given by 
the President, he has since exerted his influ- 
ence in endeavoring to have our views fully 
carried out by Congressional enactment. 


“Third month.—Business improving slightly. 
My faith is tried in temporal as well as spir- 
itual affairs. Keep me near Thee, Father. 
My prayer has been, Thou knowest, for neither 


truth I profess may not be brought into dis- 
repute by my infirmities! 


“Fourth month 1st.— Witnessed the adjourn 
ing of the sewing-school at Race Street Meet- 
ing-house. One hundred and fifteen children 
made happy with a feast of good things pro- 
vided by their friends. 

“Seventh, month—On Second-day, accom- 
panied by my dear friend Benjamin Hallo- 
well, went to Washington on Indian business, 
and presented S M. Janney’s resignation as 
Superintendent, also the name of Barclay 
White, of New Jersey, as a Friend Well qual. 
ified to succeed Samuel in his responsible 





position, Commissioner Parker kindly offered ~ 


“ poverty nor riches””—a clear name, that the 
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his aid, and promised to give the requisite 
attention to the subject. 

“ Ninth month 10th—At Sandy Spring. 
First-day morning, at meeting, my testimony 
was simply to draw the mind from all exter- 
nal dependence, to the only true rest and 
peace, Christ within the soul. The same 
power which dwelt in the flesh of Jesus, and 
did the mighty works recorded of him, but 
which leads the believer not in any way to 
undervalue these outward works, but which 
testifies of all things that He did, and leads 
to an entire unity. As both are of God, one 
is not inferior to the other. 

“ Whilst the developments of science are left 
to the slow process of ages, as they concern 
the physical condition of man, God gave the 
law of salvation to our first parents, which 
law is to be developed during each man’s 
mortal life. He therefore gave man an ev- 
idence of himself in the flesh by the perfect 
man Jesus Christ, who manifested in His life 
entire obedience to this inwardly revealed 
law. I called away from scientific research 
as the means of attaining the knowledge of 
God, because this is requisite for the poor 
and illiterate, as well as the gifted and 
eultivated. Whatever the philosopher may 
discover in ecience pertains not to the saving 
of the soul, which is a separate work, and 
to which all things else must be subject. 
The wisdom of God is a power to direct in 
all things pertaining to the eternal benefit of 
man. ‘ 

“ Ninth month 16th.— Representative Com- 
mittee met. I excused myself to attend the 
funeral of a Friend, who died suddenly on 
the night of the 13th inst. A peaceful feel- 
ing clothed my spirit,and I gave expression 
to it in the room with the family, calling to 
the inward hope of rest, even Jesus Christ 
the eternal power of God’s salvation. He is 
the supporter, comforter, helper of man, 
keeping us in the hour of temptation, a High 
Priest, having a sense of our infirmities. 

“Several communications followed, when 
I felt bound to address my contemporaries in 
life—men associated with the deceased in en- 
grossing pursuits. 

“ Ninth month 21st—On my way to my 
office the thought presented, that as we draw 
nearer to God in this life we will know a 
shortening of the space over the valley of the 
shadow of death, and a clearer view of the 
bright glories of the eternal world. 

“ Eleventh month 5th.—We have had a 
fearful calamity in the devouring fires which, 
in the past few weeks, have destroyed a large 
portion of the city of Chicago, and also, im- 
mense iricts of prairie, with several country 
towns through the Northwest. The heart of 
the world had seemed to melt in sympathy 
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for the sufferers. Millions of dollars haye 
freely been given for their aid, and more 
clothing than was needed. 

“ Second month, 1872.—For some time I haye 
been confined at home on account of indispo. 
sition, during which time my dearly loved 
friend Elizabeth Newport has died. Gone, 
sweet sainted mother, to thy eternal rest! 
She was one of the most spiritually gifted 
Friends I ever knew. It has been at times 
my privilege to travel with her in the minis- 
try, and precious seasons they were. 

“‘ Second month 19th.—First.day. Atme’t- 
ing this morning. A prcious time of prayer, 
I believe, to others as well as myself. ‘Oh, 
come let us worship and bow down, let us 
kneel before the Lord our maker, for we are 
the people of His pasture and the sheep of 
His hand.’ With this language of the psalm- 
ist my spirit was humbled in vocal and, I 
trust, spiritual prayer to the God of my life, 
in gratituce for the past, and desires for His 
continued blessings. Many have been called 
from their earthly stewardship, and the sol- 
emn admonition is to those who yet remain, 
that we so order our lives by direction of the 
Holy Spirit, that we fix not our affections 
upon the things which are seen and are tem- 
poral, but rather center them upon the things 
that are unseen and eternal, so that when our 
earthly house of this tabernacle is dissolved 
we may know that we havea building of God, 
‘a house not made by hands eternal in the 
heavens.’ 

“As my days are drawing to the end, I feel 
no greater joy than in mingling with those 
who are in affliction, and desire that I may, 
according to the grace bestowed, be the me- 
dium of comfort to the sorrowful hearts suf- 
fering under the chastening of our Heavenly 
Father. 

“ Yesterday I received an interesting docu- 
ment from Washington, the third annual re- 

ort of the Indian Peace Commission. I 

ave been much occupied in this work, since 
our excellent President called Friends to his 
aid in carrying out his merciful policy. It 
has been an eminent success, and now others 
besides Friends are arduously engaged in the 
good cause of justice to the Indians. Friends 
have done their part nobly, as the report 
shows, and are continuing their labors in this 
laudable duty. We owe to the natives of this 
country, who received our early Friends with 
such great brotherly love, a debt of gratitude 
which it is our pleasure to repay. 

“ Fourth-day meeting very largely attended 
by the pupils of the schools. I think 600 
were present. It was a solemn .and impres- 
sive occasion. Two Friends addressed the 
children upon the responsibilities of life, ex- 
horted them to seek the Lord early, that they 
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may be fortified against the power of tempta- 
tion in their earthly pilgrimage. My spirit 
was bowed in prayer, to which I gave vocal 
utterance, returning thanks to our Heavenly 
Father for His assistance to some who are 
unable to sing the songs of praise on the 
banks of deliverance, and to ask that His arm 
of mercy may be the support of those who 
may yet be struggling in the depths of Jor- 
dan, that they too may be enabled to join in 
thanksgiving and praise for their signal de- 
liverance. For those too who are bowed be- 
neath the chastening rod of His merciful 
love, and, finally, for the dear children, that 


| they may open their hearts to the visitations 


of the Day Spring from on high ; and those 
amongst us to whom the language has been 
addressed, ‘arise, shine, for thy light has 
come; the glory of the Lord has arisen upon 
thee!’ that they may no longer sit in dark- 
ness, but come forth as valiants in the Lord’s 
warfare, the field being white unto harvest, 
but the laborers few. O Lord, that Thou 
wouldst send forth more laborers! 
(To be continued.) 





RELIGIOUS ELOQUENCE, 


The life of doctrine is not given in the 
mere eloquence of the speaker, but rather in 
the living and hearty faith which prompts to 
speech ; and without this faith there can be 
no genuine religious eloquence. It is in the 
largest sense only that eloquence can be di- 
rectly useful to religion, that which includes 
the having something to say along with facil- 
ity and power of utterance. The faith which 
is great enough, deep enough, and honest 
enough to make a prophet, will create an 
eloquence of its own, such as can be created 
in no other way. And it is faith, conviction, 
inspiration which our age wants rather than 
any mere eloquence or mere learning. It will 
be of no use to polish into “accomplished 
scholarship” at Amherst and Andover the 
coffin lid under which the dust that remains 
of Calvinism is cheerfully carried about by 
orthodox make-believe. The trumpet of Ga- 
briel would find nothing to raise in a creed 
which has been dead so long that even the 
effluvia of decay ceases to offend, as it offended 
our fathers, while from every quarter blow 
sweet airs of charity and natural trust in the 
living God. ‘ . : ‘ ‘ ‘ 

That which the age needs is new form for 
new faith; a large, learned and reasoned de- 
velopment of the new convictions of a new 
time. No school of eloquence can meet the 
demand; a school of philosophy and elo- 
quence might. The task is imposed upon the 
age, on whose threshold we stand, of carry- 
ing through a complete regeneration of both 
the method and the matter of religious faith, 
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according to the new sympathies and the new 
learning which have taken so strong a hold 
on the instincts and feelings and imagination 
of Christian mankind, swan, chee not yet found 
large and definite statement adequate to take 
the place of dead and dying systems of creed 
and church. To completely regenerate the 
reasoned and studied interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, so as to give a body to the new spirit 
which breathes everywhere, and bring the 
mind of Christ, rightly appreciated, into full 
relation with the modern mind, will alone 
cure both the indifference and the supersti- 
tion which have become marked tendencies 
of our time. It is a prodigious task, and one 
far more of insight and genius than of any 
accomplished talent made in schools and col- 
leges. There has never been in the history 
of mankind such an opportunity for master- 
ship of ideas, for prophetic grasp of the orig- 
inal elements of faith, and for definition and 
argument of Divine revelation. It is noth- 
ing less than to go back to that space which 
was at the first left between the mind of Christ 
and the creed of the two Jewish apostles, and 
reason from its foundations the truth of Christ, 
as it was in the simple and pure verity of the 
incomparable teacher and example. The 
idea of doing this possesses all earnest minds ; 
the insight to do it correctly and effectively 
would make a reformer greater far than Lu- 
ther, and an apostle above Paul.— Christian 
Register. 





INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE. 
New York, Seventh month 17th, 1875. 


To the Editors of Friends Intelligencer : 

Dear FRIENDs,—At our late Yearly Meet- 
ing @ proposition was made to address a com- 
munication to the Peace Conference that is to 
meet at the Hague, in Ninth month next, in 
favor of settling international disputes by 
arbitration rather than reserting to the sword. 

The subject was referred to our Represen- 
tative Committee for consideration ; but way 
did not open in their deliberations to ssnetion 
the preparation of the proposed communica- 
tion. . 

* have felt so much interest in this matter 
that I have individually forwarded a paper 
to be presented to the Conference, and here- 
with inclose a copy; and, if you think it 
worth while, the same may appear in the Jn- 
telligencer. 





To the International Peace Conference to assemble at 

the Hague in Ninth month (September) next : 

Dear Frienps,—In the spirit of Christian 
love, I send you fraternal greeting. 

The religious Society of Friends (of which 
I am a member) has always found it to be its 
duty to bear its testimony against war, be- 
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lieving that considerations of humanity and 
individual and national welfare, all demand 
a peaceful adjustment of differences; and 
that such a testimony is.in accordance with 
\he teaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
which breathes “‘ peace on earth and good will 
toward men.” 

I therefore feel a deep interest in the ob- 
ject of your labors; and hope that the time 
has come when rightly-directed efforts may 
be successful in making war less frequent, by 
substituting arbitration in the settlement of 
disputes between nations. 

I would propose, for your consideration, 2s 
a practicable measure tending to the attain- 
ment of this result, that suitable representa- 
tions be made to the various governments, 
asking ‘them to have inserted in all future 
treaties a clause agreeing to submit to arbi- 
tration any differences that may arise. 

I extend to you my heartfelt sympathy, 
and desire earnestly that you may be guided 
by Divine wisdom, through right methods, 
to effect beneficent results. 

Very respectfully, your friend, 8. W. 









































































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MINISTERIAL VISITS. 


No. 2. 


How little mingling there is amongst 
Friends of the different meetings to what 
should be the case, may be illustrated by a 
circumstance which happened not very long 
ago. 

<* places are situated on opposite banks 
of a stream, with frequent daily communica- 
tions ; each has a Friends’ meeting-house; at 
one there is no ministry, and it is seldom 
visited, especially by ministering Friends. 

This meeting was a small one, and a con- 
ference was appointed there to encouarge the 
establishment of a First-day school. Amongst 
others who attended was a ministering Friend 
from the neighboring meeting before alluded 
to, who, in the course of the meeting for wor. 
ship, was drawn forth very acceptably in tes- 
timony. 

At its close,a Friend, holding a position in 
the visited meeting, expressed his surprise at 
learning that their neighbors had such a min- 
ister amongst them. There was so little visit- 
ing, and it had been so long since any min- 
ister from the opposite bank had been amongst 
them (although, perhaps, only half an hour 
apart) that they had become almost as much 
strangers as if a hundred miles intervened. 
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and, I doubt not, profitable. 
Trains leave by the Reading Rrailroad 
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I will now call attention to some other 
localities where visits will be very acceptable, 


from Thirteenth and Callowhill streets, Phila- 








delphia, on First-day, at 8 A.M. At Pon 
Kennedy Friends will be met, by addressip 
Ellwood Thomas, King of Prussia P. O,, a 
conveyed to the Valley Meeting, about two 
miles distant, which is the largest of the five 
belonging to Radnor Monthly Meeting, and 
is an interesting body of Friends. 


Continuing on in the same train to Phenix. 


ville, those desiring to visit Schuylkill Meet. 
ing, a little over a mile distant, will be met, 
if Elijah F. Pennypacker, Phoenixville P.O, 
is addressed. 


This is one of our smallest meetings, ag 


to membership, and previous to the establish- 
ment of a First-day school, was often attended 
by only two or three persons. 
visit there, the opinion seemed to prevail with 
some that Friends did not pay them that at- 
tention which they needed, and that minister- 
ing Friends especially, even at circular meet- 
ings, were less frequent than at other places, 
A cordial welcome will be extended to any 
who feel drawn thither. 


On a recent 


The same train conveys to Reading, but 


arrives about the time for the close of their 
meeting. Therefore, Friends desiring to visit 
it should go on Seventh-day afternoon, at 
3.40; and, by addressing Wm. P. Reid or 
Mary Steinbach, Reading, Pa., they will be 
met at the depot. 
from Seventh to Second-day, are issued to 
places named at a reduced rate. 
ing in this 3.40 train to Leesport, where, by 
writing to Thos. Lightfoot, Maiden Creek, 
Berks county, those visiting Maiden Creek 
Meeting will be met; or by leaving Reading * 
on First-day morning by the E. Penna. R. R. 
stopping at Blandon station, they will be ip 
time for meeting. 


Excursion tickets, good 


By contiru- 


This is a very small meeting, and, unless 


lately renovated, the house is in much need 


of being modernized and made more comfort- 
able. 


The Reading Road is the one that is tray- 
eled in going to the meetings within the 
limits of Fishing Creek Half-Years Meeting, 
and as, on the 15th of the coming moni 
(Eighth month 15th), there will be circular 
meetings held at Roaring Creek and Cata- 
wissa, | embrace this opportunity of urging 
on our ministering Friends to consider whether 


some of them may not feel it in the line of ~ 


their duty to be with them on these occa- 
sions. Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting is 
held on the 14th at Shamokin, the meeting 
with which our beloved friends Perry and 
Rebecca John areconnected. Fishing Creek 
Monthly Meeting is held on the following 
Fourth-day. 

Those wishing to visit all these, by address- 
ing Perry John, Bear Gap P. O., Norihum- 
berland county, Pa., can ascertain the exact 
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direction for getting to Shamokin neighbor- | interest exhibited by this class. Here was a 
hood. meeting laid down, very probably for the 
To attend the circular meetings above spo-| reason that there were but few actual mem- 
ken of, Friends will purchase excursion tick-| bers convenient to it; yet, as appears, there 
ets to Rupert, costing about six dollars (to| were many in this locality who were in sym- 
Catawissa the price is $5.80), then taking an| pathy with Friends, and the application for 
omnibus to John Hicks’, Bloomsburg, who|the re-establishment of the meeting came 
will receive them hospitably. from them alone, if I have understood 
The usual meeting at Roaring Creek is | rightly. 
held at a private residence, which in my view| There is also too much of a disp~sition to 
isa mistake; for, although only two or three|lay down meetings because they are small, 
may attend it, there would be much more free- | thus disregarding the doctrine we hold, that 
dom on the part of others to sit with them in | where two or three are rightly gathered in the 


_ a meeting-house than at a private residence. | Master’s name there will He be in the midst. 


The meeting at Catawissa is laid down, the| I well remember the remark of the late 
few Friends residing there not feeling strength | John P. Hoopes, who, when left to spend an 
enough to keep it up, which is to be regretted. | evening alone, remarked that he had come to 
The Monthly Meeting is held there six months | the conclusion that “it only took one to make 
in the year, and at the time of circular meet-| a meeting.” His mind had been so centred 
ings the house is crowded. The graveyard | and influenced by the Divine life that he felt 
attached to the meeting is very much filled |it had been a good meeting to him although 
with tomb-stones of those not of our commu-| alone as to the outward. 
nion, but related by consanguinity. A meeting was laid down a few years ago, 

Rupert is the station where those intending | and only a circular meeting is held there 
to visit Fishing Creek Particular Meeting are | now. It has been stated to me that there are 
met, if Ellis Eves, Millville, Columbia county, | now six families within its limits, including 
Pa., is written to. forty children, of whom eight or ten are 

Berwick Meeting is laid down, and only a | members. 
circular meeting held there once in the year| The cause of Quakerism certainly cannot 
(Eleventh month). It is about fifteen miles|make much prégress in such a condition of 
from Rupert. affairs. 

In moat of these localities, as is generally | At Pottsville a meeting was formerly held, 
the case where Friends are or have been lo- | but it was discontinued many years since, and 
cated, there are many whose sympathies are | the house has gone to decay, but the grave- 
with us. Oftimes these are descendants or | yard still belongs to Philadelphia Quarterly 
relatives of those who have belonged amongst | Meeting. A few friends have more recently 
Friends. This is no new thing; as, if I| moved there, and I have understood that, if 
rightly remember, it was John Parrish (un-|any Friends should feel like appointing a 
cle of the late Dr. Joseph Parrish) who re-| meeting in that place, it would be largel 
marked, after returning from a religious visit | attended, and doubtless would do good. It 
to some parts of our Yearly Meeting, that |is reached by the Reading Railroad. 

“the found more sheep outside the fold than J. M. T. 
there were in it.” 

It is time we were paying more attention GOD IN THE SOUL. 
to this class, and seeking to gather them in, What a comfort it is, O my God! to 
as I believe it will be a strength both to them-| think that everything is the work of Thy 
selves and tous. Were we animated by as| hand, even that which is within me as much 
much of a proselyting spirit as were our early | as that without. Thou art always with me. 
ancestors, it would be better. They did not| When I do evil Thou art with me reproach- 
hesitate to spend and be spent in their en-|ing me for the evil I do, and making me re- 
deavors to convince persons of the truths of| gret the good I forsake, and letting me see 
Christianity as held by them, aad when thus | merciful arms stretched out to receive me. 
convinced they were not afraid of claiming | When I do good it is Thou inspirest me with 
such as their members. the desire of it, and doest itin me. 

We repudiate George Keith, and yet we| Thou art therefore (and I am even rav- 
have in this respect adopted his view —that | ished with the thought of it) operating with- 
persons must reach a perfect standard ere | out ceasing in the midst of my heart. Thou 
they are admitted amongst us. We rather | workest there invisibly. Thouedoest every- 
should encourage them to join our Society, in | thing, and yet the bulk of men see Thee not. 
order that they may be strengthened in their | They ascribe nothing to Thee; I myself wan- 
religious progress. dered and strove in vain to find Thee at a 
Tn the case of Pennsbury Meeting, wesee the! distance from myself. I tried, by collecting 
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together in my mind all the wonderful works 
of nature, to frame an idea of Thy grandeur. 
I sought Thee among Thy creatures, and did 
not think of finding Thee in my own heart, 
where Thou art never absent. No; there is 
no need, O my God! to descend into the deep, 
nor to go over the sea, as say the Holy Scrip- 
tures, nor to ascend into Heaven to find Thee, 
for Thou art nearer to us than we are to our- 
selves, 

Oh Lord! who art so great, and yet so 
familiar ; so high above the heavens, and yet 
fitting Thyself so to the lowest of Thy crea- 
tures; so infinite, and yet so intimately in- 
closed in my heart; so terrible, and yet so 
lovely ; so jealous, and yet so easy of access 
to those who freely approach Thee with pure 
love! Oh! when will the time come that Thy 
children shall be no longer unacquainted 
with Thee! Oh, that I had a voice capable 
and strong enough to reprove the whole world 
for their blindness, and to declare with au- 
thority what Thou really art! To bid men 
look for Thee in their own hearts, is like 
bidding them look for Thee in the most re- 
mote and unknown parts of the earth ; for 
what is more remote and unknown to the 
generality of vain and heedless mortals, than 
the secret and quiet recesses of their own 
hearts? Do they know what it is to look 
into themselves? Have they ever tried the 
Way to it? Can they so much as imagine 
what that Inwarp Sanctuary, that impen- 
etrable centre of the soul is, where Thou art 
worshipped in spirit andin truth? The 
are always at a distance from themselves, 
among the objects of their ambition or diver- 
sions. Alas! how should they understand 
Heavenly truths, when, as Jesus Christ said, 
They understand not those of this world? 
They cannot conceive what it is te enter into 
themselves by serious reflections ; what then 
would they say if one should bid them be 
emptied of themselves, and absorbed in God ? 
—Feénélon. - 





THE LESSON OF THE SEASON. 


Summer is naturally the season of adven- 
ture, the time when all parts of human nature 
expand and meet with varied experiences. 
Just as winter draws every one to the fireside 
and life within the home-circle, so the warm 
months scatter communities to all parts. In 
the changes of scene and the contact with dif- 
ferent characters and dispositions, the mind 
is filled with new ideas and receives impres- 
sions which freshen and invigorate it. Like 
the coming of birds in the spring from mellow 
climes, with their songs, their nest making 
and young hatching, is the flood of excellent 
thoughts which sweep over the heart in sum- 
mer with its kindly influence, of which is 
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born generous impulses and fair deeds that 
resound to the praise of the Giver of the 
— sun which fringes the forest and 

rings the rich harvest. Not only does the 
body become rejuvenated and healthy by ex- 
posure to fresh air, by the exercise of walk- 
ing and driving where odors sre of the up- 
turned soil, the sweet clover and new-mown 
hay, and where a wholesome diet of fresh 
vegetables, fruit and milk give solid flesh and 
strength to the human frame, but the mind 
is taught and disciplined and made beautiful 
by the homely sights of rude life on the farm, 
by the loveliness of pastoral scenery, by the 
poetry of light and shadow. It is not alto: 
gether in rural life in summer time that mind 
and heart are benefitted. In the large and 
crowded watering place there is not alone di- 
version, but opportunity for improvement of 
character by teaching ourselves to avoid ec- 
centricities, to soften asperities, and to oblit- 
erate thoseangular defects contracted in limited 
circles, which, in jostling amid the throng, 
we find come into collision with our fellow- 
beings, to their amusement and our detri- 
ment. Nothing is better calculated to bring 
out the finer qualities of our nature than the 
intermingling of multitudes in the great 
hotels at summer resorts. Although these 
places are generally decried as fashionable, 
frivolous, encrvating and demoralizing, there 
are large lumps of Jeaven found in them, and 
there is grand opportunity to throw broad- 
cast the seed of good example. In the crowd 


Y | we find entire strangers, drawn together by 


the common need of human sympathy, act- 
ing the part of the good Samaritan to the 
sick, of consoler to the bereaved, and pro- 
tector to the desolate. It is not only in the 
broad-faced, honest-eyed farmer’s wife that 
are found generous motherly traits. In circles 
of the rich and influential are women lowly- 
minded, and filled with sweet womanly graces, 
How delightful to be surprised by discover- 
ing the higher attributes in parties supposed 
by their wealth and position to be worldly 
and superficial! For we do not look for the 
chief Christian graces in persons of fortune 
and power, and when we meet in them the 
precious traits born of faith, hope and love, 
it is doubly gratifying. The experiences of 
the summer to those who have been detained 
in town are far different from the ones un- 
dergone by those who have been roaming. 
Many have sacrificed the summer tour for 
thesake of economy. We trust they will not 
pay what they have saved to the doctor. It 
is poor economy to keep children in town 
during the warm months; for the little ones 
who have been deprived of an airing in the 
meadows are the ones who suffer with catarrhs, 
eruptive diseases and neuralgias in cold 
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weather. Yet there are households who have where his wife is stopping with his daughter. 

been self-denying the past season, and have W. L. Dorianp. 
ined in that excellent grace. 

Wherever we may have passed the delight- 
fal summer, if we do not enter upon the au- 
tumn ruddier in health and character we 
have cheated ourselves of the harvest which 
should have been garnered for the eoming 
geacon. The mind and memory are like a 
great barn, which should be stocked full of 
golden grain gathered in field and meadow, 
and be bursting out with thoughts of love, of 
generous feeling, for the weaker creatures of 
earth to feed upon. Those of us who have 
summered where, blossoms and fruits of the 
soil have been luxuriant, who have brushed 
our paths through mossy rocks and fanciful 
ferns, or have been refreshed by the salt 
breeze and awed by the solemn roar of the 
mighty ocean, should bring the strength, 
savor and beauty of all home, to scatter 
abroad to God’s glory. In this way shall we 
have learned the lesson of the season, and our 
summer, enjoyed in its flight, have left a 
blessing behind.— Christian at Work. 


—-—~2 > -— 


LOCAL INFORMATION, 
BENJAMINVILLE, Seventh month 13th, 1875. 


On the morning of the 7th, Sarah Hunt 
and companion, Ann Shoemaker, accom- 
panied by Joseph Schofield, of Indiana, ar- 
rived here. Many of our hearts rejoiced at 
once more meeting this‘mother in Israel and 
servant of the Most High God. They visited 
many of the families in this meeting before 
our Monthly Meeting, held on the 10th inst. 

The evening of the 9th, Elihu Durfee and 
companion, Joseph Wood, arrived. A con- 
cern was expressed in the Monthly Meeting 
to have a meeting on First-day afternoon, 
which was united with, and 44 o’clock fixed 
to hold it. On First-day morning Sarah 
Hunt called us to a closer walk with God, 
that we might have more of spiritual life and 
be baptized with the baptism of Christ. 

Elihu Durfee spoke of the freedom we en- 
joy in worshiping God according to our con- 
science that it emanated from God. 

The afternoon meeting, though not as large 
as the morning, was one of great interest, and 
will not soon be forgotten by many of those 
in attendance. 

Excellent counsel fell from the lips of Sarah 
Hunt, Elihu Durfee, Joseph Wood and Joseph 
Schofield. 

S. H. and companions left here on Second- 
day morning for Hoopston ; thence to Honey 
Creek ; from thence to Highland Creek ; then 
to finish her visit in Indiana, and return to 
her friends at home. 

E. D. has not finished in northern Illinois. 
After he is through he will return to Chicago, 





























SCHUYLKILL MEETING. 

This is a small, but very interesting meet- 
ing. About one year ago, a First-day school 
was started, which has added considerably to 
the size of the First-day morning meeting. 

On the 19th the circular meeting was held ; 
quite a number of the committee was in at- 
tendance, and the gathering, though not as 
large as it sometimes is, was of good size, and 
mainly composed of persons not accustomed 
to meet with Friends. 

The few words of encouragement that were 
offered were listened to with attention, and 
the feeling that spread over the meeting was 
that these opportunities of mingling with 
Friends in their small and isolated gather- 
ings are profitable seasons. 

There is much hungering for the spoken 
word among the young, who form the larger 
part of the meeting. Visits from ministers 
and others whose voices are often heard in 
our assemblies, are much desired. There seems 
to be a work in this direction for some who 
are called to the ministry, which, it is hoped, 
will not be neglected. R. 








SASCRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





We left Jersey City at 3.45, in a palace- 
car, and enjoyed for the next three and a 
half hours the charmingly-diversified scenery, 
beautiful, even through the rain which fell 
most of the afternoon, but which ceased a 
little while before we arrived at New Paltz, 
and gave us a gleam of sunshine for a few min- 
utes. On enquiry of the conductor, he gave 
us no hope of finding comfortable quarters 
in the village for the night, in case of neces- 
sity ; but happily that contingency did not 
occur, for we found A. Smiley’s wagon await- 
ing our arrival, with two good stout horses 
which carried us very comfortably up to the 
Mountain House by 9 o’clock. The road was 
excellent, very wide most of the distance and 
of quite a gentle ascent. Of course, we could 
do nothing that evening but take supper, which 
we both enjoyed. As for the charms of the 
place I do not know what to say of them ex- 
cepting that “the half has not been told 
us;” in Europe it would, I am sure, be 
pronounced “something wonderful :” and it 
seemed to me that such a combination of the 
sublime and majestic with the lovely and 
the peaceful is seldom met with anywhere. 
We took quite a long walk this morning, and 
were reminded constantly of Switzerland— 
the Gorge de Trient, with its winding galle- 
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ries coming most frequently before us, while 
the quiet lake on one side of the house, and 
a magnificent view extending 150 miles on 
the other, with rocks and wooded cliffs of every 
imaginable variety of size, form and position, 
are altogether more than I could pretend to 
give an idea of—it must indeed be seen to be 
understood. The great view from the sky-top 


peak we have not yet seen, but the one from | 


the house ( which is surrounded with large piaz- 
zas and balconies) is more lovely, we think, 
than Catskill, though not of course nearly so 
extensive, while on the other side (where our 


room lies) the exquisite picturesqueness of | 
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| duties during the heat of mid-summer. That 
| some relaxation from the strain and turmoil] 
| of active life is a necessity, requires no de- 
monstration ; a few weeks or days, as the 
case may be, or even an occasional day given 
| up to perfect freedom from ordinary pursuits, 
| is of nfore value to nerve and sinew than can 
be easily estimated. 
There is no class of our business community 
to which this relaxation is so essential as to 
the teachers. Months of continuous, unflag- 


the lake and rocks and woodland paths is | ging brain-work leaves the mye cena 
at the very door, and all who are able to walk | hausted and the tone of the system reduced. 
a dozen yards could, by turning their backs This waste of vital force must be replenished, 
te the house, imagine themselves far away | if the teacher expects to resume the labor of 


from “the world” and in the midst of the| the school. ith strength and 
most delightful surroundings that nature is | Cel eee a a 


capable of producing—this is, indeed, one of | equal to the duties to we perhemen. It a 
the crowning charms of the place, for it is so therefore, of the utmost importance in decid- 
seldom that these romantic spots are access-|ing where and show the vacation shall be 
ible, save to strong climbers—here one can | spent, that rest, entire rest, be the first 
go just as far as one pleases and be sure to| consideration. It isa mistaken idea to sup. 
find constantly, some lovely little rustic shel- ; : at ] he. 
ter or shady seat to rest upon and look on | P08? this may be gained by travel, or in an 
the beauties around. |abandonment to the pleasures and fascina- 
We had a little talk with Alfred Smiley | tions of hotel-life at the sea-side or other 
this morning, and he tells us that he and his | popular summer resorts. 
brother (the Principal of the school at Prov- | ‘ 
idence ) are both enthusiastically fond of| _ 1° those who have nothing to do at any 
natural beauties; and he is constantly en- | time, the change of scene and the tonic influ- 
gaged in adding to and improving this charm- | ence of open-air amusements, even with all 
ne — which has a oer egg aa the dress and parade attendant, doubtless has 
ere live years ago, about 0; . nd | : ° j j 
Se weil santior i eiieemdiewns |" beneficial effect; but our interest is awak- 
the comparatively small work in the walks | ened for those who are worn and exhausted 
and galleries, and rustic stairs and arbors, and | in the struggle for the means of support, who 
all the little delightful things that go to make | expend themselves for their daily bread. To 


up the whole. The house itself is a large, | such, the prevailing customs at fashionable 


irregular, picturesque structure, capable of | ail : 
accommodating 200 people, with a parlor watering-places and on the lines of summer 


comfortably carpeted and furnished, and this | travel, make the routine of dress, promenades 


morning we found a cheerful wood-fire be-| 2nd drives almcst as wasting to the nervous 
sides, though we do not yet discover it much | system as the labors from which they seek 
colder than when we left home. The ther- | relief. They offer change, it is true, but a 
mometer now stands at 70° on our balcony, | 
and I am writing at our chamber-door, which 
is wide opén. 

Lake Mohonk, Ulster co., N. Y., Sixth mo., 1875. 





change that draws heavily on the vital forces; 
and the freshness of sea-breeze or mountain- 
| air cannot go to the replenishing of over- 
——_—_—_—ZZ—" | taxed energies while any unnecessary phys- 
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There are numberless ways in which quiet, 


— - | repose, rest, all of which are recuperative, 

Summer Recreations.—It is, perhaps, | may be enjoyed and the brain and body grow 
not too late in the season to offer suggestions | stronger and healthier under the process; 
on this subject to those of our readers who | and there are no more fitting places for the 
find it necessary to take a respite from the | weary and overtaxed to seek for these than 
But there 


cares of business or the wear of domestic | the sea-side and the mountains. 
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must be a strength of will sufficient to resist 
the temptations to participate in the follies 
and frivolities that make up so large a por- 
tion of the summer life at these resorts. 

And the children, too, equally with the 
older ones and their teachers, need to lead a 
simple, quiet life, far removed from exciting 
and exhausting amusements that interfere 
with sound, wholesome sleep and healthy ex- 
ercise. 


The summer vacation to all may be made 
a rich season of renewal, growth and instruc- 
tion ; but only as we listen to the voice of 
Nature, and follow through ample colonnades 
of her own building the silver tones with 
which she woos us to sit apart from the works 
and ways of man, and hold intercourse with 
diviner forms, studying anew the miracle of 
life, taking in deeper lessons of its significance 
and growing stronger in faith and hope, as 
she responds to our longings, with promises 
of the greater treasures that may be ours, if 
we follow where she leads. 


We Americans, perhaps, of all the peoples 
of the earth, are most prone to run into ex- 
cess in everything we undertake. We over- 
do in our business and we overdo in our 
pleasures. While we work, we give ourselves 
up to dollars and cents, to weights and meas- 
ures, almost as if our present and eternal 
happiness depended upon the amount of sales 
effected, or the percentage our money brings 
us. So, too, with the various ways in which 
we seek to banish care for the time and re- 
cuperate our worn-out bodies. We go sight- 
seeing, making exhausting journeys, living on 
the fare of over-crowded hotels, much of 
which, in our own homes, we would condemn 
as unfit to be set before us; and when the 
weeks we have half reluctantly set apart for 
ourselves are passed, and we take up the 
thread of busy life where we left off, we find 
ourselves no fresher or stronger for the time 
and money our summer relaxation has cost 
us, and sometimes conclude we would have 
done quite as well to have stayed at home. 


We know there are those who mean to have 
and do find rest, perfect rest and recuperation. 
With note and sketch-book and pencil, or in 
the abandonment of all books, they seek the 
quiet retreats of the sea-coast, the mountain 
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or the valley—anywhere to get away from 
the noise and turmoil of business; and what 
fullness of repose is theirs, what long, un- 
broken sleep falls upon them like a benedic- 
tion, with what appetites they sit down to the 
simple and wholesome viands placed before 
them, what freshness and elasticity flow into 
the life-currents, what strength of nerve, 
what vigor of thought and action follow! 
These are the persons who find the true secret 
that lies hidden in a summer vacation. 





GENESEE YE4 RLY MEETING.—Theextracts 


from the minutes of this meeting have been 
forwarded to us. We have already furnished 
our readers with a synopsis of the proceed- 
ings, and now copy a few paragraphs from 
the exerciees of both branches. 


In Men’s branch, the answers to the First 


Query gave rise to much excellent counsel. 


“We were reminded that the existence of any 


association depended upon the interest its members 
took in the attendance of its meetings, and that the 
same truth was applicable to us as a religious body ; 
that it was important for our existence that ‘each 


member should feel his obligations to attend all onr 
meetings; but, in order that each should derive a 
benefit from such an attendance, we must go with 
a purpose to seek Divine aid and instruction, and 
endeavor to have our minds brought under the 
sweet influence of Divine love; and when this con- 
dition was experienced, our meetings would be sea- 
sons of blessings to us; and then, whatever may be 
the sacrifice which we may have to make in tempo- 
ral affairs, there will really be no loss. The gain 
in spiritual strength, the growth of the soul in its 
higher life, would amply compensate for the appa- 
rent sacrifice. Jt was feelingly shown, that as we 
sought to obey the injunction of the blessed Jesus, 
‘But seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you’; that as the great Shepherd had a watch- 
ful care over all, our efforts would be so directed 
that our temporal duties would be properly per- 
formed; and, as the attendance of our religious 
meetings was one of the means through which we 
are strengthened in this search, and in the perform- 
ance of the obligations thus required, we should be 
careful not to let anything of minor importance 
prevent us from thus assembling with our brethren . 
for public Divine worship; Those who are situated 
where their meetings are small and usually silent, 
were encouraged not to give way to depression or 
discouragement, but remember that the promise 
was that ‘where two or three are gathered in My 
name there will I be in their midst.’ They were 
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exhorted to continued faithfulness, even though but 
little apparent progress had been made, and were 
shown that these opportunities were, if attended 
with true desire to be instructed aud benefitted, like 
feasts at which the spiritual powers were nourished 
and strengthened to meet the trials and temptations 
which assail ys along the journey of life.” 


In Women’s branch, some of the exercises 
called forth by the reading of the answers to 
the Queries are as follows: 


‘“We must know of love to so abound that there 
is no room for hatred or ill-will to find a dwelling- 
place there. Then the tongue would never be heard 
to speak ill of another, let them be ever so much 
in error, but a feeling of charity would be felt to- 
wards them, desiring that they may see the errcr 
of their way and learn to do well. 

‘‘Mothers were counseled to endeavor to set a 
Sood example before their children, that as they 
come to years of understanding, they may be will- 
ing to seek the pearl of great price, preferring it to 
the perishable things of time, which must soon pass 
away, while the immortal, never-dying soul lives 
on through the endless ages of eternity. 

“The youth were sbown the beauty of a life of true 
dedication to their God; that no good thing would 
be withheld from them that would tend to increase 
their happiness in this life or when done with the 
things of time. We would be better enabled to bear 
the crosses and disappointments of life if we could 
feel that His watchful care is ever around, shielding 
us from harm, permitting nothing to overtake us, 
except to refine and purify our souls and make them 
fit receptacles Wherein the Holy and Divine Spirit 
may dwell. 

“Testimony was borne to the beauty of yielding 
our talents to Divine direction in early life, ere the 
clouds of care envelop or the chains of habit bind 
us, and we become so much engrossed with the 
things of time that we neglect the great work of 
the Spirit of Life, which ought to be a greater con- 
sideration to us than anything else, remembering 
that practical every-day religion is required in 0:- 
der to be acceptable worshippers of God. 

“The subject of First-day schools was feelingly 
introduced, and should any feel that they have a 
work to do in this respect they were encouraged to 
faithfulness, believing that good will result from 
every rightly-directed effort. 

‘‘We were shown that the fields were already 
white unto harvest, but the laborers were few; all 


. Were invited to enter in and labor, as there is work 


for each to do, and they would receive the reward 
of the Heavenly Father's love.” 





THERE are two things about which we 
should never worry : Things we can help and 
things we cannot help. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT, 


No. 58. 
(Continued from page 350.) 


AT? NAPLES. 


In the National Museum at Naples, obser. 
vations at Pompeii are admirably supple- 
mented; and one wanders, delighted and 
amazed, along the halls, where are arranged 
mural paintings from Herculaneum, Pompeii, 
&c., admiring the taste, ease and skill with 
which they have been executed. In those days 
the artisan was an artist. The rapid, easy char- 
acter of the work, and the absence of minute 
detail, prove they were intended for effect 
and not for close inspection. 

Whenever household utensils or ornamental 
sculpture have been found, they have been 
reserved in the Museum, and many interest- 
ing statues in marble and in bronze have 
been collected from time to time, which for- 
merly peopled the halls of the buried cities, 
and now have found a new home in this great 
treasure-house. Here, too, are shown the 
weapons of war and remains of defensive 
armor which have been found; but more 
striking than these is the collection of articles 
of food from Pompeii: nuts, figs, dried oil, 
eggs and loaves marked with the name of 
the baker. These objects are charred, but 
retain their forms very perfectly. We see 
also remnants of fishing-nets and of ropes, a 
purse and other relics, which seem to bring 
the observer very near the ancient days’ At- 
tention is specially demanded for the great 
onyx, six or eight inches in diameter, with 
fine reliefs on both sides, said to be the largest 
in existence, and for numberless articles of 
fine jewelry—relics of the taste and luxury 
of the days of old, which have been obtained 
at various times. The charred papyrus 
rolls, which were found in Herculaneum, are 
among the most interesting objects of the 
Museum. By an ingenious process, many of 
these have been unrolled and read, and the 
learned may now see, as they stroll along 
through the halls of the papyri, what man- 


ner of books the savants of the first century . 


wrote, and what kind of literature the mag- 
nates of imperial Rome collected in their 
private libraries. About 3,000 rolls were 
found, of which 1,800 only have been pre- 
served. 

The efficials of the Museum meet us at 
every turn, and most courteously give all de- 
sired information concerning the collection in 
French or Italian, while we are informed by 
conspicuously-posted notices that all gratu- 
ities are forbidden. 

The picture galleries contain more than 
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800 paintings, many of which are precious 
works of the great mastera; and many artists 
are busy making copies and studies of these. 
The most popular picture of all, on the day 
of my visit, appeared to be the “ Woman of 
Samaria,” by Fontana. Six painters were 
all round it, and as many copies were in var- 
jous stages of progress, while quite a number, 
entirely finished pictures were standing round. 
The Christ is sitting in an attitude of great 
weariness by the ancient well, very like man 
of those we saw in Syria ; and looks up, with 
grave and gentle face to the handsome, buoy- 
ant-looking young woman who has come to 
draw water, and asks a draught of her. Her 
surprise at being addressed in this way by a 
Jew is depicted on her face, and, indeed, her 
her whole attitude seems impulsively to ask 
why he, being of the proud, exclusive race, 
condescends to ask a favor of a despised wo- 
man of Samaria. 

Standing before the picture, one almost 
expects to hear the gracious message that so 
soon was announced to this erring daughter 
of Israel, that the days of bigoted ritualism 
were passing away, and that the true worship 
of the Father Eternal did not consist in the 
ceremonial observances, either on the Sam- 
arian hill or in the majestic temple of the Jews, 
but in the dedication of the heart to the Di- 
vine service—the worship in spiritand in truth. 

Every hall is furnished with a number of 
convenient tablets, with handles, after the 
manner of fans, for the use of visitors, on 
which are the names of all the pictures in 
that apartment, and also the names of the 
artists. This renders a catalogue to the gal- 
lery hardly a necessity, and is a great con- 
venience. 

The ancient bronzes of this Museum are of 
exceeding interest and beauty, and form, it 
is said, the finest collection in the world; and 
the marbles include many renowned master- 
picces of ancient art. The celebrated group, 
called the “ Farnese Bull,” a work of Apol- 
lonius and Tauriscus, the Rhodian sculptors, 
was found in the Therm of Caracalla, in a 
greatly mutilated condition, and restored un- 
der the superintendence of Michael Angelo. 
. The two sons of Antiope are seeking to 
avenge the wrongs of their mother, by bind- 
ing Dirce, who had withdrawn the affections 
of their father from Antiope, to the horns of a 
wild bull. The injured wife in the background 
exhorts the young men to forgiveness, and the 
prostrate Dirce clings to the knees of her 
captors, seemingly in a wild appeal for pity. 
The appeal is not in vain, and they are re- 
straining the furious animal which was to 
have been the instrument of their vengeance, 
and are loosening the ropes by which Dirce 
is bound to the horns. The boldness and life- 
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like character of the group, which was origin- 
ally hewn out of a single block of marble, is 
truly wonderful, not being surpassed, say 
the critics, by any work of the kind in ex- 
istence. 

The “ Farnese Hercules,” the work of the 
Athenian Glycon, also from the baths of 
Caracalla, stands on the opposite side of the 
same hall, and seems the very embodiment of 
beneficent and heroic strength. It typifies 
the bold reformer, destined to slay monsters, 
cleanse Augean stables, unload heavy bur- 
dens, and serve and bless those who will per- 
chance repay such service with ingratitude. 
Doubtless, no age has been without its Her- 
cules. 

Seven rooms of the great Museum are 
devoted to the collection of Vases, which is 
of great value. Many of them are of im- 
posing size, and are painted with scenes from 
ancient Greek tragedy. 

We found time to visit a few of the 300 
churches of Naples, and took a hasty view of 
the art treasures garnered in them. In San 
Severo is an allegorical sculpture which is a 
curiosity of art. A. man is represented as 
quite helplessly entangled in the meshes of a 
strong net of ropes, and a crowned genius 
(a pretty little beneficent angel who typifies 
Reason) is gently setting him free. I know 
not why the group is condemned as being in 
bad taste; it seemed to me to be a very in- 
teresting and striking work of art, and to 
have a beautiful spiritual significance. It is 
the work of Francesco Queirola, of Genoa, 
and contains an allusion to Antonia di San- 
gro, who renounced the world and became a 
monk after the loss of a beloved wife. The 
departed consort is represented by a marble 
statue of ‘Pudicitia (modesty), nude, with a 
slight, seemingly transparent, marble sem- 
blance of a veil. 

The church of St. Domenico is an ancient 
and imposing structure, and is a repository 
of early Renaissance sculptures. In this 
church are the remains of ten princes of the 
house of Aragon, who died in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Many famous works 
of art are contained in the various chapels, 
and a monk comes with a key and unlocks 
the closed gates for us, volunteering many 
explanations which I could only understand 
very partially. I was interested to know that 
in the adjacent monastery the celebrated 
Thomas Aquinas lived in 1272, as professor 
of philosophy at the university which was 
then founded. Charles I directed that he 
should receive a salary of one ounce of gold 
per month. Men of the highest rank, even 
the king himself, were among his auditors. 
His cell, now a chapel, and his lecture-room 
are still shown. 
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In the cathedral beneath the high altar, 
is the richly decorated “Shrine of St. Janua- 
rius,” with ancient columns and beautiful 
marble covering. Facing the shrine to the 
left is the kneeling figure of Cardinal Ol- 
iviero Carafa, who erected the chapel in 
1492-1506. Many relics and memorials of 
the saint are preserved in the cathedral, and 
in the tabernacle of the high-altar, which is 
adorned with a carefully covered relief in 
silver, representing the arrival of his remains, 
are preserved two vessels, purporting to con- 
tain the blood of St. Januarius, Bishop of 
Benevento, who, according to tradition, was 
exposed to lions in the amphitheater of Poz- 
zuoli, by order of Diocletian, in 305. The 
animals, we are told, crouched submissively 
at the feet of the confessor, refusing to do the 
cruel work of the tyrants. Januarius was 
then beheaded, and his remains were buried 
at Pozzuoli, till, in the days of Constantine, 
the Bishop Severus caused the body to be 
conveyed to Naples, and reinterred in the 
ehurch of St. Januarius. It is said, that 
shortly after this, a woman brought him two 
phials containing a quantity of the saint’s 
blood, which immediately became liquid as 
he received it. At the time of a plague in 
1497, the remains of Januarius were solemnly 
transported by the Achbishop, Cardinal Al- 
lessandro Carafa, to the cathedral. 

The miraculous liquefaction of the blood 
is now the greatest festival of Naples, and it 
is asserted to take place three times annually 
during several successive days, in May, Sep- 
tember and December. The protection of 
the saint is invoked during times of war- 
pestilence, famine, or an eruption of Vesu, 
vius, and if it is not granted, great wrath 
as well as disappointment is manifested by 
the people. Such are the superstitions which 
@ cunning priesthood wind like a net around 
the consciences of an ignorant people. 

An afternoon ride from the Riviera up the 
winding, ascending highway, called the Corso 
Victor Emmanuel, to the lofty site of the 
castle of St. Elmo, was rendered especially 
memorable by the glorious view I obtained 
of the magnificent bay and its surroundings, 
bathed in the golden light of a remarkably 
favored sunset. In the cruel-looking, frown- 
ing citadel, which yet stands here in all its 
prodigious strength, were enacted many of 
the atrocities which have covered the mem- 
ory of the later Bourbon princes with infamy, 
while from the battlements above, the tyrants 
might look afar over land and sea, and enjoy 
one of the loveliest panoramas which earth 
can boast. One would suppose that all this 
beauty and grandeur, this beneficence of na- 
ture, would inspire actions of gentleness, mercy 
and love, rather than those of hate and fear. 


The Castle of St. Elmo was erected under 


Robert the Wise, in 1343, and alterations 
and additions were made during subsequent 
reigns. It isnow dismantled, and is employed 
asa military prison. The Carthusian mon- 
astery of St. Martino, upon the heights, 
adorned with many pictures of the Neapol- 
itan school, is closed this evening, and thus I 
miss a view of its treasures; but the showy 
Apennines, the purple cone of Vesuvius, the 
glittering bay, the fairy tinted islands, and 
the dying glory of the day are quite enough 


for to-night. 
During our sojourn at Naples, one delight- 


ful day (Third mo. 22d) was spent in taking 
aride through the district west of Naples, 


and along the shores of the bay to the town 


and ruins of Baia. 


This tract has, from the earliest times 
known to history, been the scene of great 
volcanic disturbances, and traces of, these 
meet the eye of the traveler at every point. 
The region is also of great historic interest, 
for here Greek civilization first gained a foot- 
ing in Italy ; and with these coasts, the legends 
of Hellenic tradition are very often associ- 
ated. ‘ 

We are blessed with a perfect day and 
most congenial company, and ride merrily 
away along the Riviera di Chiaja, by the 
Strada di Peidigrotto, to the entrance of the 
grotto of Posilipo, a tunnel probably chan- 
nelled through the solid rock in the reign of 
Augustus. 

Among the vineyards on the height, to the 
left of the entrance, is pointed out the reputed 
tomb of Virgil. I had previously made a 
pilgrimage to the resting-place of the prince 
of poets, and so felt authorized in telling my 
fellow-travelera that the climb up the inpu- 
merable stairs is rather hard; that the mon- 
umental stone which marks the supposed 
grave is not at all ancient in appearance, and 
that the digression would occupy three-quar- 
ters of an hour. Accordingly, we pass on 
and enter the lofty Grotto of Posilipo, a nar- 
row and gloomy channel, one-half mile in 
length, varying from ninety to twenty feet in 
height, and from twenty-five to thirty feet in 


width. A train of well laden mules, with. 


their drivers, and a great drove of sheep, ac- 
company us in our passage, and the men who 
are driving the animals amuse themselves by 
raising deafening shouts as we pass along the 
resounding tunnel. 

At length we emerge into the sunshine, 
and our way lies through vineyards and gar- 
dens, and most fertile fields. The mulberry 
and the vine are growing together in friendly 
companionship, the vines being trained up to 
the trees about six or eight feet, and the 
branches reaching across clasp hands, and 
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form a regular net-work over the wheat, 
which spreads a green carpet beneath. The 
olive and the orange and lemon are well rep- 
resented, and vegetation of all kinds is of 
exceeding luxuriance. 


And now the carriage halts, and the driver 
announces that we have reached the vicinity 
of Lago d’Agnano. Thisis an ancient crater, 
of irregular form, about two miles in circum- 
ference, once filled with water, but now al- 
most drained. On the southeast bank are 
the Stufe di San Germano, ancient receptacles 
in which warm, sulphurous vapor from the 
voleanic earth is collected fur the use of pa- 
tients, and we are taken into the old vapor- 
bath-houses to see for ourselves how near we 
are to the regions of fire. The little old 
rooms are dreary, hot, sulphurous, and quite 
without any visible accommodations for inva- 
lids, and I gladly escape from them to the 
outer world again. 

We are but a few minutes’ walk from the 
Grotto del Cani, and are soon within the gate 
which admits us into the antechamber of the 
cave so deadly to dogs. On a bench in the 
sunshine lies an amiable-looking, little white 
dog, whose vocation is, to be martyrized for 
the benefit of visitors who are willing to pay 
for the operation. The opening into the cav- 
ern is like an entrance to a dark cellar, and 
the carbonic acid fills it to the level of the 
flcor of the ante-room, as we tested with 
torches. And now one of the company de- 
mands the canine experiment, and the unre- 
sisting little creature is placed at the entrance 
of the cavern, and held by the guide whiie 
he inhales the deadly fumes. He opens his 
mouth very wide, coughs convulsively, and 
very soon seems to lose consciousness, when 
he is carried out and laid on his side on the 
ground. The life-giving oxygen returns to 
the poor little lungs, he breathes again very 
soon, and ere long is himself once more, ready 
to return gratefully the caresses bestowed 
upon him by remorseless travelers. 


For about a mile and a half before reach- 
ing Pozzuoli our way lies along the sea, and 
the scenery is passing beautiful. Just before 
reaching the town we pass an extensive quarry 
in the rock of lava which projects toward the 
sea, in which it is said two hundred galley 
slaves are employed, but we saw none as we 
rode rapidly by. 

And now we have reached the town, the 
Puteoli of old days, memorable as being the 
landing-place of St. Paul after the perils and 
trials of a stormy voyage. He comes a help- 
less prisoner, soon to stand before the judg 
ment-seat of the ruler of the vast Roman 
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he stood here 1800 years ago from that which 
we see to-day. 

Puteoli, now a dull, dirty town, of no 
special importance, was then an opulent, 
commercial city, and the principal depot for 
the traffic with Asia and Africa. At the 
quay we may see the remains of the ancient 
pier, called the Ponte di Caligola. Of the 
original twenty-five buttresses, which sup- 
ported twenty-four arches, sixteen remain, 
but three are now under water, indicating a 
change in the elevation of this wavering vol- 
canic soil. 

But to me, far more interesting are the re- 
mains of the Temple of Serapis, which were 
excavated in 1750. Three of the six Corin- 
thian pillars of the portico, surmounted by a 
rich frieze, yet stand to attest the grandeur 
of the edifice, and to bear record in a remark- 
able way of the variations which volcanic 
agency has produced in this wavering coast. 
I read that “interesting observations may be 
made here with respect to the alterations 
which have at different periods .taken place 
in the level of the sea. That it had risen 
considerably, even in ancient days, is proved 
by the fact that mosaics have been found six 
feet below the present level of the pavement. 
After the decline of heathenism, the sea con- 
tinued to rise, as the different water-marks 
testify.” ‘ ‘ ‘ d . : ‘ 

A few pillars, rising from the sea to the 
west of the Serapeum, are denominated, from 
their present position, doubtless, the Temple 
of Neptune ; and another submarine ruin, in 
the vicinity, from which many columns and 
sculptures have been recovered, is called the 
Temple of the Nymphs. Farther on, our at- 
tention is directed to a few fragments which 
are believed to indicate the site of the villa of 
Cicero. The most perfect of all the ruins of 
Puteoli is the Ampitheatre, on an eminence 
behind the town. This was the theatre of the 
celebrated gladiator-combats under Nero, 
when he recieved the King of Armenia as a 
guest. The Emperor himself entered the 
arena, and illustrated his prowess by deeds of 
daring. Here, too, we see the place where 
the wild beasts refused to be the executioners 
of Januarius, in the days of Diocletian. 

The ancient crater of Solfatara is near at 
hand, and we are admitted by a gateway to 
the basin which the ancients termed the 

Forum of Vulcan. The ground sounds hol- 
low to the tread, and the enclosing hills of 
pumice-stone yet emit vapors and sulphurous 
gas from fissures. Our guide takes us first 
into a low building, where the manufacture 
| of stucco is being carried on. A tall and 
beautiful heath, clad in a rich profusion of 


world, and his missionary labors are well| white bells, nas found a congenial home here, 
nigh over. 





A different scene met his gaze as | and a yet taller, broom-like plant, also com- 
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ing into golden bloom, is rejoicing in thesun- | I, at least, am so utterly ignorant of the laws 
shine. On the side farthest from the entrance | of the dance as to be unable to judge of its 
we reach the most important volcanic chim- | merits. 
ney which yet remains in the crater. It isa| We are next taken to the celebrated Lake 
roaring, cavernous, opening about six feet in | Avernus, a little distance inland, which the 
diameter, from which a fiery tempest of sul-| ancients professed to regard as the entrance 
phurous gas escapes evermore, and the walls | to the infernal regions. It was alleged that 
of the cavity are decked with a profusion of|no bird could fly over it and live. It is 9 
erystals of sulphur. The ground around is| pretty, circular basin now, having lost all 
very warm and seems saturated with gas,|the weirdness which gave it its antique re- 
which comes puffing out in the most unex-| pute; and among the luxuriant vegetation 
pected places. The guide is mindful of his | which smiles down from its banks, I gathered 
own interest, and hurries us away from the} the finest allium, with large, pure white, 
interesting spot, warning us that there is | drooping flowers, I haveever seen. An anci- 
much yet to be accomplished in the day be-| ent grotto, 280 paces deep in the bank, long, 
fore us. damp, dark, and utterly dismal, is denom- 
Leaving Pozzuoli, we proceed westward by | inated the “ Grotto of the Sibyl ;” but a jour- 
the shore of the bay, and soon reach Monte | ney into its depths was anything but com- 
Nuova, a volcanic hill which was suddenly | pensating ; neither were the Baths of Nero, to 
upheaved in 1538, after a violent earthquake. | which we were next conducted, very edifying. 
The hill (456 feet high) is in the form of a} But the ride homeward to Naples, in the 
cone, in the center of which is an extinct cra- | dying light ofa perfect day, was full of charm, 
ter of considerable depth, distinctly indicat-| and is to be joyfully remembered long after 
ing its origin. The ascent is said to be most | the damp and dismal grotto is forgotten. 
interesting, but we do not attempt it. The sunset views of the bay of Naples and 
Turning to the left, we now traverse the | its magnificent surroundings, surpass the ut- 
narrow strip of land which separates Lake| most flights of the imagination. Even the 
Lacrinus (once famed for its oysters) from | beggars, who clutch the side of the carriage, 
the sea, and soon reach Baia (the ancient | assuring us that they are dying with hunger, 
Bai). The attention is continually arrested | are picturesque and amusing. It is impos- 
as we approach by the profusion of the ruins, | sible to avoid laughing at their extravagant 
which attest the ancient splendor of this Ro- | assertions, in view of their decidedly jolly 
man watering-place of the days of Cicero, | appearance, when they laugh, too, appreci- 
Augustus, Nero and Hadrian. The situation | ating the absurdity of the position, Their 
is one of unsurpassed loveliness, and edifices | good-humored importunity and “ much-speak- 
of great magnificence once occupied these | ing,” win them many a gratuity from kindly 
noble eminences, of which the imposing and | travelers; but it is at least questionable 
most substantial foundations yet endure.| whether such benevolence has any tendency 


Luxury and profligacy, we are told, charac- | to elevate the lazzaroni of Naples. 5S. R. 
terized the place and marred the beauty'and| ping month 22d, 1875. 


excellence of the spot which nature had 
made so fair, and “the desolate ruins which 
now alone encounter the eye point the usual 
moral.” 

A great circular-domed building or brick, 
believed to be a bath, but styled a Temple of 
Mercury, stands to the right of the road in a 
vineyard, and we are conducted to it by one 
of the ever-ready guides. A curiously per- 
fect echo “resounds from the vaulted hall, 
startling in its weird effects, reflecting every 
laugh and exclamation with remarkable dis- 
tinctness. It is also a surprisingly effective 
whispering gallery, the best I have ever seen. 
As we are experimenting on the acoustic 
qualities of this ruin, a party of peasznt peo- 
ple make their appearance, and to the accom. 
paniment of rude, wild music, dance the tar- 
antella for our edification. There is joyous, 
ry:hmic movement, full of grace and energy, 
and the merry dancers seem to enjoy the 
pastime fully as much as the spectators do. 





































TO MY MOTHER UPON MY THIRTY-FIFTH 
BIRTH-DAY. 


BY M. J. C. 


Mother, my heart is full to-day 
With thoughts of years long flown, 
Since first in thy dear arms I lay 
In our loved childhood’s home— 
That sweet, 
That well-loved childhood’s home. 


Thy own calm life had reached its noon 
Through care and labor bound ; 
Thine olive plants to watch and prune, 
Yet with true patience crowned,— 
With pure 
Angelic patience crowned. 


While he who walked thy path beside 
Through years of toil and care, 
Our ever faithful friend and guide 
Has left a vacant chair— 
Alas! 
We mourn his vacant chair. 
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And one there was, with broken wing, 
With bleeding heart and sore, 
Who passed thro’ pain and suffering 
To heaven’s eternal shore ; 
That calm, 
That restful, heavealy shore. 


With broken ranks, to stranger’s hand, 
Our heart and home are given; 
We'll meet as an unbroken band 
No more this side of heaven ; 
No more 
This side the gates of heaven. 


Thy long day’s journey well nigh run, 
The evening bringeth rest ; 
Thy life-work well and nobly done, 
Thy children call thee blest ; 
Yes, all 
Rise up and call thee blest. 


Mother, thy arms may rest to-day, 
Tby nestling needs no care; 
The bird has flown far, far away, 
Yet pines to nestle there— 
To feel 
Once more thy tenderest care. 


Oh! mother-love! How strong, how free, 
I probe its depths each day, 
For children crowd about my knee— 
Was I so loved as they ? 
Was I 
So fondly loved as they ? 


Then, mother, pray thine absent one, 
In child-like faith grown stronger, 
May learn with each revolving sua, 
To lean on reeds no longer— 
To trust 
In broken reeds no longer. 


May God’s dear Son in mercy sweet, 
Lead us to heaven’s bright shore, 
Where young and old we all may meet 
The loved ones gone before— 
To greet 

The dear ones gone before. 


Des Moines. 


—~ ~or -—- 
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adopted, and may safely be termed “ extreme 
old age.” Whether she was really as old as 
this is not easy to determine, but there are 
circumstances besides her appearance which 
render it quite certain she was past 100 years. 
Her hair was white as the purest snow and 
very fine and silky, and though years had 
much bent her form, yet she was active, trip- 
ping up and down stairs like a much younger 
person. Her mind remained clear and sight 
good till near her close, and until within a 
few months she could thread a needle and 
hem and sew as in her earlier days, never 
having needed the use of spectacles. Borna 
slave in Cecil county, Md., she told one of 
the managers that her early life was one of 
hard labor, rising very early to attend to a 
large dairy, and then after a hasty breakfast 
to labor in the corn-field, adding, “ hard work 
never hurt Aunt Sally.” She was very in- 
dustrious, would brush her room, and tp to 
within a few months insisted on cleaning all 
the knives in the establishment, and when 
her feebleness prevented this, seemed to feel 
that she was not attending to her daties, and 
appeared uncomfortable about it. She always 
enjoyed good health, even to the last, and 
gradually passed away without any ailment 
except old age. Admitted to the Home 
through the liberality of the venerable James 
Laws, who had known her in his earlier days, 
she was grateful for his kindness, and appre- 
ciated favors received from others. 
































conned cities. 
From Chambers’ Journal. 
HE ALTITUDE AT WHICH MEN CAN LIVE. 


There has been a great deal of discussion 
as to the altitude at which human beings can 
exist, and Mr. Glaisher himself can tell us 
as much about it as anybody. In July, 1872, 





















































Tuy chide us for praying—half in scorn, 
And half in sadness,—pointing to their light 
Of newly risen knowledge, whose clear dawn 
Scatters the ghostly phantoms of our night, 
Which we have made our gods and knelt before, 
And their cold mockery wrongs our praying less 
Than we wrong prayer, who pray for earthly store 
Of health, and wealth, and mortal happiness. 
Prayer is no child of fleeting hopes and fears, 
But of the inmost heart’s eternity, 
That with dim, passionate striving all its years, 
Yearns after God and cries for light to see. 
And there’s one prayer no scorn can ever move— 
The endless prayer of a long life of love. 
E. G. A. Honmes. 





DEATH OF A CENTENARIAN. 


On the 13th inst. died at the Home for 
Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, Belmont 
and Girard avenues, “ Aunt Sally Baynor,” 
who, when admitted in 1870, was reported to 
be 110 years old, consequently 115 at her 
death. This would make her 16 years old 
when the Declaration of Independence was 


he and Mr. Coxwell ascended in a balloon to 
the enormous height of 38,000 feet (?). Pre- 
vious to the start Mr. Glaisher’s pulse stood 
at 76 beats a minute, Coxwell’s at 74. At 
17,000 feet the pulse of the former was at 84, 
that of the latter at 100. At 19,000 feet 
Glashier’s hands and lips were quite blue, but 
not his face. At 21,000 feet he heard his 
heart beating, and his breathing became op- 
pressed. At 29,000 he became senseless ; not- 
withstanding which the aeronaut, in the in- 
terest of science, went up another 8,000 feet, 
till he could no longer use his hands, and had 
to pull the strings of the valve with his teeth. 
Aeronauts who have to make no exertions 
have, of course, a great advantage over mem- 
bers of the Alpine Club and those who trust 
their legs; even at 13,000 feet, those climb- 
ers feel very uncomfortable, more so in the 
Alps, it seems, than elsewhere. At the mon- 
astery of St. Bernard, 8,117 feet high, the 
monks become asthmatic, and are compelled 
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frequently to descend into the Valley of the 
Rhone for—anything but a breath of fresh 
air; and, at the end of ten years’ service, are 
obliged to give up their high living, and come 
down to their usual level. At the same time, 
in South America there are towns, such as 
Potosi, placed as high as the top of Mont 
Blane, the inhabitants of which feel no incon- 
venience. The highest inhabited spot in the 
world is, however, the Buddhist cloister of 
Hanle, in Thibet, where twenty-one priests 
live at an altitude of 16,000 feet. The 
brothers Schlaginsweit, when they explored 
the glaciers of the [bi-Gamin, in the same 
country, encamped at 21,000 feet, the highest 
altitude at which a European ever passed the 
night. Even at the top of Mont Blanc Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s guides found it very unpleas- 
ant to do this, though the Professor himself 
did not confess to feeling so bad as they. The 
highest mountain in the world is Mount 
Everest (Himalaya), 29,003 feet, and the con- 
dor has been seen “ winging the blue air ” 500 
feet hi, her. The air, by the bye, is not “blue,” 
or else, as De Saussure pointed out, “ the dis- 
tant mountains, which are covered with snow, 
would appear blue also ;” its apparent color 
being due to the reflection of light. What 
light can do, and does, is marvelous ; and not 
the least is its power of attraction to human- 


ity. 








NOTICES. 
To the Society of Friends: ‘ii 
This is to notify Friends interested that, owing to 
the Committees of the two Yearly Meetings arranging 
the time of the Illinois Yearly Meeting, to convene 
on the day when the Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting 
would have been held ‘in the regular order, it was 
decided by Friends in Iowa to hold the next Quar- 
ter, preceding the Yearly Meeting, on the third Sev- 
enth-day in the Eighth month, 1875, commencing 
at 10 o’clock A. M. at West Liberty (Wapsinona). 
Ministers and Elders the day preceding, at 3 P. M. 
JosepH A. DuGpaALz, 
Correspondent of the Q. M. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Eighth mo. Ist, Darby, Pa, 3 P. M. 


e " ‘© - Upper Greenwich, N. J.,10 A. M. 
“ “ “ Woodbury, N. J.,3 P.M. 

st “ 15th, Haverford, Pa., 3 P. M 

6 co Whitemarsh, Pa., 3 P. M. 

” eee Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A. M. 

“ "= Catawissa, Pa., 3 P. M. 

“ w «ee Bridgeport, N. J., 3 P. M. 


22d, Centredale, lowa, 3 P. M. 
. Cape May, N. J., 3 P. M. 


“ “ 





Western First-day School Union will meet at 
London Grove, on Seventh-day, Eighth month 7th, 
at 10 A. M. Class exercises and essays are de- 
sired, but should be such as can be distinctly heard. 
It is hoped that every school in the Union will send 


a report. Tos. F. Sra, Clerk 

















PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


The Executive Committee will meet at London 


Grove Meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Eighth mo, 
7th, at 1 o’clock—being the same day that Western 
Union meets there. Full attendance, also, of the 
Co-operative Visiting Committee. Members of the 
latter and the Visiting Committee will please send 
reports of what attention has been given to their 
duties, to be forwarded by the 4th prox. to Louisa 
J. Roberts, No. 421 N. Sixth street, Philadelphia, 


JamMES GASKILL, Clerk. 





ITEMS. 





Lapy JANE FRANKLIN died on the 18ch inst. Lady 


Jane Franklin was the second daughter of John 
Griffin, a London gentleman of French Huguenot 
extraction. She was born in the year 1805, and 
married to Sir John Franklin, the Arctic Explorer, 
in 1828. In 1836 she accompanied Sir John to Van 
Diemand’s Land, on his appointment to the Gover- 
norship of that colony. Nine years later, when he 
was on his third expedition to the Polar seas, her 
name became familiar to the public through the 
efforts she made to save him or ascertain definitely 
his fate. In 1848 she offered heavy rewards for 
trustworthy tidings concerning himself and party, 
and in the following year addressed a strong appeal 
to the people of the United States, through the - 
President, fur active co-operation in the search. 
This was nobly responded to by Henry Grinnell, of 
New York, who purchased the brigs Advance and 
Rescue, which the British Government fitted out, 
and sent, under the command of Captain Hayes, for 
Sir John’s relief or discovery. They returned with- 
out success. Other expeditions followed, the funds 
for which were furnished by Lady Franklin and the 
Government of Great Britain. 


Finally, the Fox, commanded by Captain McClin- 


tock, returned in 1857, with proof that the unfor- 
tunate Sir John and bis party had perished previous 
to June, 1847. They, moreover, discovered the ex- 
istence of a northwest passage from the North At- 


lantic to the North Pacific. In ‘addition to a pres- 
ent of £8,000 to the officers and crew of the Fox, 
the House of Commons voted £2,000 towards a 
statue of Sir John Franklin, to be erected in Lon- 
don, and the Royal Geographical Society, in 1860, 
conferred a gold medal upon Lady Franklin. 

Lady Franklin visited this country twice, and ex- 
cited much interest and sympathy on both occa- 
sions. On tbe second trip to the United States 
she visited Alaska and California, and journeyed 
from there overland to New York, stopping several 
days at Cincinnati, where she received much atten- 
tion. She there found the late Captain Hall, who 
had then made two voyages to the Arctic regions, 
and had discovered many traces of her husband’s 
last expedition. 

Lady Franklin was possessed of great wealth, but 
expeuded nearly all her fortuné in the fruitless 
search for her husband, and until the hour of her 
death had not ceased for one moment in the search 
for relics, tokens, or certain news of his death. In- 
deed, ber last act was bidding farewell to Allen 
Young, the commander of the Pandora, and the 
originator of the Arciic expedition which has just 
sailed from England in the hopes of discovering 
still further evidence of Sir John Franklin’s fate. 
In February, 1872, she bought the Franklin House, 
in Lincolnshire, England, intending to collect there 
any relics that may be discovered of Sir John’s ex- 
peditions.— Lv. Bulletin. 
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POPULAR FRIENDS’ STORE. 
Thin Goods, Reduced Prices 


Small Figured Brown Lawns, 12} cts. 
Black Hernanni’s, 37}, formerly 62}. 
Neat Plaid, Black & White Grenadine, 37}. 
Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, $1.00, for- 
merly $1.25. 
Black Silks, very good. $1.00 and $1.15. 
Brown Summer Silk 25 inches wide, $1.25. 
Book Muslins and Handkercoiefs, 
White Hernannti Shawls $1.00, worth $3.00. 
White Hernanni Shawls, $3 00. worth $5.00. 
Mode Barege for Shawls, Desirable. 
Hand-Made, Mode or Plain Color Silk Mitts. 
Gauze Shirts, a great bargain, 25 cts 
JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. Cor. 7th and Arch sts., Phila. 


] EST END HOUSE.—Pereons desiring Board- 
ing in a Friend’s Family, and directly on 
the beach, can find good accommodations at the 
West End House, Cape May. 
A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H: MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


$200 PREMIUM. 
Philadelphia First-day School Association, 


Offers the premiums hereafter named, for the 


Best Written Story of Domestic Life 


for the use of Libraries, illustrating and explaining 
the testimonies and principles of Friends, in lan- 
guage adapted to the understanding of children from 
10 to 15 years of age. 

The story to form a 12mo book of not less than 
200 pages. $200 premium for the best; $100 for 
second, $50 for third, and forsuch other manuscripts 
as the Association may desire to retain they will pay 
$25 each 

The manuscripts will be examined by a competent 
Committee, after Ist mo. Ist, 1876, to which date 
they should be sent to SAMUEL SWAIN, care of 
Friends’ Book Association, 706 Arch St., Philada 


BOARDING. BOARDING. 


Very desirable Second and Third-story communi- 
cating rooms to let, with or without Board, oppo- 
site the Friends’ Meeting-house, 1505 RACE ST. 

2t H. R. 


SHELBURNE HOUSE, 


SEA END OF MICHIGAN AVENUE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J., 


Greatly enlarged, will open for second season, Fifth 
month 25th. The new Hor Barus are within two 


squares. 


EDWIN ROBERTS, 
Proprietor. 











REsPEcTED FRIEND: 


In Consequence of the recent death of Wm. 


Dorsey, the last of the firm of BENEDICT DORSEY 
& SONS, with whom I have been associated as 
salesman from my boyhood, it has fallen to my lot to 
be his successor in the China, Glass and Queensware 
business, No. 923 Market Street, Philadelphia,under 
the firm name of KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


This is to assure you that my best efforts will be 


exerted to perpetuate the standing of the house, and 
to merit the continued confidence of its patrons, 


Respectfully, 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS. 


E. WORTHINGTON, 


Friends’ Bonnets on Hand and Made to Order. 


420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADA, 


THOMAS M. SEEDS, 


HA AT TER, 


NO. 41 N. SECOND STREET. 


Always on hand, and mace to order, a large assort- 


ment of Friends’ Hats, as he mikes a specialty of 
that part of the hatting business. 


Farnitare Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street, 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


i Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatly done. 


FURNITURE. 


Established 1847. 
S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4, 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Of Philadelphia. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 

THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 



















































FRIENDS’ 


ENVUCATIONAL. 
ERCILDOUN SEMINARY, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 














This Institution has been in successful operation 
for the last Twenty Years. A full course of study 
is pursued. The ENGLISH BRANCHES, LAN- 
GUAGES, SCIENCES, DRAWING, PAINTING, 
etc., are thoroughly and carefully tangut. Lectures 
every week. 

TERMS—$85 per Session of Twenty Weeks. 

The Fall and Winter Term commences on the 
27th of NINTH MONTH next. 

For Circulars, etc., address the Principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Ercildoun Seminary, 


2mos Chester Co., Penna. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Ten Miles from Philadelphia, 


UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS, 
Gives a thorough Collegiate Education to both 
Sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. Forcatalogue, giving 
full particulars as to courses of study, Terms, etc., 


Address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 


TAYLOR ACADEMY. 


(Founded by T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 1857.) 


A SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL & COMMERCIAL 


Institution for both Sexes. 
OOR. EIGHTH & WOLLASTON S8Ts., 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
RE-OPENS, 9th Month 6th, 18785. 


The sexes board in different buildings, each under the di- 
rect care of a teacher of the Academy. 


J. K. TAYLOR, Prineipal. 








Lixcoty, Loupon Country, Va., 
6th Month 4th, 1875. 


Having been one of the Board of Visitors to J. K. Taylor’s 
Academy, in Loudon County, Virginia, and also a grand- 
parent of two of the students, it gives me ake to say, 
that the institution was conducted with ability and success, 

The removal of J. K. Taylor from our oounty, and the clo- 

sing of his school, caused general regret. 


SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


Springboro, Ohio. 


Under the management of Friends. Regular 
Classical and Scientific Courses; also Preparatory 
and Elective Courses. For both sexes. Two hours 
physical industry daily required, and remunerated. 

Fall Term commences with Ninth month (Sept.) 
Ist, 1875. For catalogue and particulars address 
the President, 











AARON WRIGHT, 
Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 


Founpgep sy ANSON LAPHAM. 





This Library now contains nearly 400 volumes of 


Friends’ books; a small collection of ancient re- 
cords pertaining to the Society ; several hundred 
pictures of the past and present representative 
Friends, with brief accounts of the same, and a few 
relics of interest as connected with the history of 
the Society. Fyiends are solicited to contribute 
books, pictures, or other objects apppropriate for a 
Historical Library, or money for the purchase of 
such objects, under the direction of the Library 
Committee. 


Contributions should be sent to 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College, 
___ Swanraxons, Pa. 


‘TEACHER WANTED. 


To taxe charge of the School under the care of the 
Preparative Meeting of Newtown, Delaware County, , 
Peunsylvania, One who is fully competent to teach 
the English brauches required. 
month. 


Salary, $50 per 
Apply to WILLIAM BARTRAM, 
3t Newtown Square, Delaware Co., Pa. 


A TEACHER WANTED. 





To take charge of the New Day School established 
by Friends at Bristol, 
higher branches of an English education are to be 
taught. 
duce references as to qualifications. 


Bucks county, where the 


The applicant to be a member and to pro- 
Address 
tfn. SAMUEL SWAIN, Bristol, Pa. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 





THOMPSON 8HO 


No. 266 N. ‘Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St. 


ly 
ILLIAM HEACOCK, 


GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fitsert Street, Pura. 

A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 


Furniture Warerooms No. 18 North Ninth St. 
WILLIAM HEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


HARD WOOD FURNITURE, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
On HAND. 








s@ Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 


promptly attended to. 


pee Furniture carefully Packed, Removed.and 


Stored. 
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